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As you have already seen in the statement of the topic proposed 
for me, I am not expected to present an argument in favor of the 
separation of the teaching of literature from the teaching of com- 
position. That has been done exceptionally well by different mem- 
bers of the council on several former occasions. But, in spite of 
this, confusion still seems to exist in the minds of some as to just 
what is really meant, especially when they try to put into practice 
the theory of separation. Therefore, I shall try to deal with certain 
simple practical applications of this topic. 

Just what is the separation of the teaching of literature and the 
teaching of composition ? It is the application to our job as Eng- 
lish teachers of straightforward common-sense. It is the proper 
analysis of our task before we attempt to perform that task. It is 
the recognition in a practical way of the all-inclusiveness of the 
term "English." It is an honest attempt to convert an accepted 
theory into successful practice. 

Look a little more closely at some of these statements. For a 
long time we have been wont to say that English is a very broad 

1 A paper read before the High-School Section of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, New York City, December i, 1916. 
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term. English teachers themselves appreciate this fact, but talk 
about it only in a very general way. Few of them really analyze 
that statement to see just exactly what it means and, if it does 
mean anything, to see how broad the term really is. Such an 
analysis shows that there are three very distinct activities to be 
carried on under the head of English teaching. They are the 
activities embraced in the teaching of literature, in the teaching of 
composition, and in the teaching of language habits. A second 
glance will show that the aim in the teaching of each of these is dis- 
tinctly different. These three subjects, therefore, are really dis- 
tinct subjects, although they have a tendency to overlap, and in the 
hands of an unskilful teacher are allowed to overlap to the serious 
detriment of teaching. 

Good teachers know that in the presentation of a single lesson 
the presence of a dominant aim is absolutely necessary, but for all 
these many years we have not insisted upon our right to have a 
definite time for the presentation of the distinct subjects com- 
prehended under the term "English." We have not insisted that 
the most effective work can be done, only when we have a time for 
working upon literature with the aim of creating interest and 
arousing appreciation, and a time for working upon composition, 
oral or written, when we are endeavoring to develop the habit of 
self-expression, and another time when we are attempting to incul- 
cate lessons of accuracy by the use of proper drills in the formation 
of correct language habits. 

Of course, because of the tendency of these things to overlap, 
some of them will be done incidentally. Everyone recognizes that. 
But the effective teaching of these component parts of English must 
be done consciously, with definiteness, and cannot be done inci- 
dentally. That which comes incidentally should be looked upon as 
just so much "velvet." Thus you see what I mean when I say that 
the separation of the teaching of literature and the teaching of com- 
position is simply the common-sense analysis of the English teach- 
er's problem, which should be followed by insistence upon the 
proper amount of time to conduct appropriate exercises in these 
elements of our subject. 

To state the matter in another way, the separation of the teach- 
ing of literature and composition is the recognition by school 
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executives as well as by English teachers of this complex nature of 
the English teacher's problem, and therefore of the necessity of 
putting a proper value upon the work done by the student in each 
of these parts of the subject. There should be, of course, a sepa- 
ration of credit in literature and composition. The pupil should 
have one grade for his work in composition and another for his 
work in literature, because these are distinct lines of endeavor, each 
having an aim of its own and each demanding a different method 
of procedure on the part of the student and perhaps a different 
degree of effort. 

This matter of the separation of the mark due the pupil for his 
work in composition and the mark due him for his work in literature 
is so essential for the working out of the separation of literature 
and composition that I want to go over it again. We have all been 
troubled by the case of the boy who is fond of reading; who reads 
accurately and well; who is interested and appreciative of the books 
set forth for his consideration in his English class, but who hates the 
labor of pushing his pen across the paper; who hates the burden 
of finding and marshaling thoughts in their proper order in para- 
graphs in a composition. He therefore does only slovenly work in 
composition. He is careless even in the oral expression of his 
thoughts. His work in English, however, is considered very fair 
by his teacher, because she has to strike an average between the 
high grade of work that this boy does in the literature class on the 
days when he is interested, and the low grade of work he does in 
the composition class on the days when he is not interested, lazy, 
and slovenly. This average, a more or less vague and indefinite 
thing made up of a teacher's judgment highly colored by the per- 
sonal equation, is usually sufficiently high to pass the boy along 
from term to term. Thus he passes through his high school and is 
graduated therefrom with all his original sin of omission and com- 
mission in the matter of language habit and genuine power to 
express himself orally and in writing still upon his head. And the 
English teacher and the school are condemned for inefficient work 
by a critical, inquiring public. 

Now what happens to this same boy as soon as school executives 
and teachers say that because literature and composition are not 
one and the same, because they are not things in which an average 
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can be struck, but because they are two distinct lines of activity, 
he shall be graded and ranked upon his work in expression and also 
upon his work in literature ? What happens is just this : that boy 
at once sees and understands that he must do honest, consistent 
work in each of the subjects in which he is being instructed, because 
each one of them stands on its own feet. He understands that he 
must put away his lazy habits of composition, that he must put 
some of the time he enjoys spending upon literature into earnest 
effort to master effective self-expression. Indeed, he appreciates 
this because he is honest enough to know that he has been hiding 
behind the great interest he has in reading and that the composite 
mark has been more or less false. He is perfectly willing to work 
at the tasks set before him when he understands that he will be 
judged by the result of the effort that he puts into each one. 

Some one may ask, however, what should be the measure of 
value to be placed upon the work in literature and composition. 
It seems to me that the discussions of the last few years have shown 
that these two subjects are of equal importance, demand equal 
time in the school program, and should, therefore, receive equal 
value in whatever system of marking is used. 

This immediately leads to the question as to how the separation 
should be practically worked out. Perhaps a somewhat detailed 
account of my own experience, together with reference to other 
schemes that are different from the one now in use in my own 
school, will yield the greatest number of suggestions. 

My first attempt to solve this problem came from the consider- 
ation of a few cases like that of the boy referred to a few moments 
ago. We had several boys who frankly confessed a great dislike 
to composition, while proving themselves at the same time "stars" 
in the literature class. They knew they would be passed on their 
average marks. We knew they were not correcting their faults of 
speech and weakness of expression. The teachers were in despair 
but rose out of their despair to try an experiment. 

Our school had not yet seen the light of double marks in English; 
we promoted by subjects and had over a dozen English teachers 
in the department. These facts mean that we were maintaining 
over sixty English classes a day and thus had more than one class 
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in each grade each hour. We also followed the traditional program 
of two days of literature and three days of composition. These 
things are mentioned solely because they were factors in the experi- 
ment. 

We began our experiment by giving each teacher two grades 
of English. Then the program was so arranged that classes in 
consecutive grades recited the same hour. Thus, for instance, 
there would be a Grade III and a Grade IV class reciting at the 
same time. In addition, it was agreed that Grade III would have 
composition the first of the week and Grade IV the last of the week. 
When all of this detail of program-making had been worked out by 
the head of the English department for the principal's office, the 
experiment started. 

Because we had no separation of marks, we could not retard 
this literature-loving boy. Therefore we promoted him — with a 
string tied to him. We said: "You have done very well in litera- 
ture, but did not work at your composition, therefore you will not 
be allowed to work in literature this semester, but, instead, you 
will work in both Grade IV and Grade III composition. You will 
recite in Miss A's class the first of the week and in Miss B's 
class the last of the week." 

When this decision was made by the head of the department, 
there was wailing and gnashing of teeth. But the noise of the 
scheme got abroad — with wholesome effect. There was not so 
much loafing on that part of the work which was distasteful. The 
experiment was on the way to success. 

The department found that the scheme of shifting the pupil 
from teacher to teacher was cumbersome. But the partial success 
of the experiment led to the conviction that there should be a 
division between the teaching of literature and of composition. 
Before the end of the semester some of the teachers offered to 
assume the burden of five classes of composition daily for a half- 
year in order further to test the idea. This, in our benighted 
state, seemed the only way to handle the problem. But the 
department head, still having a little humanity left in him, even 
though a department head, could not consent to such a sacrifice of 
fine-grained, high-spirited English teachers. The way seemed 
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blocked, when suddenly a path through was discovered in the 
separate marks for composition and literature. 

The principal was persuaded to grant one-half credit for a 
semester's successful work in literature and one-half credit also for 
composition. Hereafter it was not necessary to shift the pupil 
from teacher to teacher. The credit earned in literature or com- 
position was secure, but the pupil was free to remain in the grade 
where he needed to work, and to put his efforts on the work he had 
not mastered. Thus the pupil was brought to feel the necessity 
for earnest effort upon both sides of his English work, regardless of 
his predilections. 

The department felt it had made a great gain with the separate 
marks, but it could not see its way clear to a further division of 
time. The idea of reading for the sake of composition, now so 
admirably presented by the Committee of Thirty, had not yet shed 
its light upon us. For our department was busily engaged in trying 
to get pupils out from under the notion that composition meant 
making literature only. We could therefore think of the separation 
of composition and literature only as an undiluted semester dose 
of bitter or sweet, "as you like it." 

From time to time, however, there kept arising requests to 
deviate from the two- and three-day division of our weekly time 
in order to take advantage of some current enthusiasm in literature 
or composition. Reports of the success following such deviation 
led to more earnest search for a method of separation practical for 
us. While we were experimenting, the establishment of elective 
Senior courses in literature and in composition to take advantage 
of the vocational aims of the pupils gave us experience in handling 
separate semester courses. Furthermore, the introduction of third- 
year courses in business correspondence for pupils in the business 
department also added experience. But as all these classes were 
animated by a distinct motive, we were not sure of the wisdom of 
trying such a scheme with younger pupils, especially when no 
sharply defined motive existed. 

At this stage we found the scheme that gave us our time division 
and solved our problem. We set up another experiment. Certain 
teachers took two classes in the same grade and taught them on 
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different weekly time divisions. In one class the division was the 
usual two and three days; in the other it was a week of literature 
and then a week of composition. Upon a favorable report on this 
latter plan every English teacher tried it the next semester; and 
before the semester had progressed far, with one accord we cried 
"Eureka," for we had a time division that suited our conditions. 

The advantages of this week-about method are those of any 
genuine scheme of separation. It permits the laying out of a short 
block of lessons in either literature or composition which can have 
a distinct and apparent aim. It provides unbroken time to push 
that block of lessons to completion. It allows for change of empha- 
sis to meet the needs of individual classes. It permits the utili- 
zation to the full of unexpectedly developed enthusiasm. It intro- 
duces a very desirable flexibility into the course, because so long 
as composition and literature each receive one-half of the whole 
time, the teacher will get from the pupil work enough upon which 
to base the separate marks for literature and composition. Soon 
teachers ask for a block of a month or for unbroken time to finish 
Ivanhoe or A Tale of Two Cities. It prevents the waste that comes 
from the continual starting and stopping of the two-three time 
division. It also allows in a perfectly natural way any desired 
amount of reading for the sake of writing and of writing to assist 
in the study of literature. 

A further advantage lies in the fact that this scheme permits 
such control of the composition work that the desirable maximum 
of fifty to seventy-five compositions a week for each teacher, advo- 
cated by the Hopkins report, can be secured. Suppose each teacher 
has five English classes a day. Give each one not over three con- 
secutive grades. Then issue a decree that the odd grades begin 
work in literature and the even grades in composition. Thus the 
trick is turned. For each teacher can have no more than three 
classes in composition in any one week — a matter of seventy-five 
papers to read. Moreover, this arrangement provides an agreeable 
variety of work for the teacher, whose working conditions too 
often receive little consideration. 

Another scheme for the separation of the teaching of literature 
and composition is in force in Detroit and in the Parker High 
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School in Chicago. Both of these schools use the semester plan — 
literature and composition in alternate semesters. This plan works 
admirably. If it did nothing more than furnish the Detroit first- 
semester composition course, which all pupils must master before 
they can proceed and into which they must return whenever they 
lapse in applying the fundamentals of oral or written speech, it 
would justify the idea of separation. For by reason of the semester 
plan there is always a beginner's course in operation. If this is a 
composition course carefully planned to teach the absolute minimum 
essentials in English for high-school pupils, these pupils can then 
be held to master these minimum essentials before they pass on to 
the work of the second semester, which is literature. And this 
first course, being always a composition course, is ever present, 
ready, and waiting to catch the unwary youngster who falls into 
slipshod habits or who reverts to original sin. Of course, to get 
him back here from the heights of the second, third, or fourth years 
requires a principal with a spine, which really is one of the require- 
ments for the job in Detroit and Chicago. In addition, such a 
course so located in the curriculum saves a world of trouble and 
embarrassment in handling pupils entering from other schools. 
They must measure up to the foundation course in the new school. 
Here is an accurate test to determine their proper location. 

Following this beginning, the Detroit course alternates between 
literature and composition. In the Parker High School, Chicago, 
however, while separating the two lines of study and beginning with 
composition, the sequence does not alternate. It is broken by a 
year's work in literature. This illustrates the flexibility mentioned 
before, for reasons exist for this variation. 

For instance, the reversing of composition and literature avoids 
the alternate overloading of classes due to the great variation in the 
size of the incoming classes in September and February. It also 
makes possible the granting of credit in composition to many of the 
strong graduates from the grammar schools. 

Another scheme, in use in Minneapolis, provides for about two 
months' work at the beginning of each semester upon the necessary 
drill in composition. The things that must be taught that semester 
are attended to at that time. When these are out of the way, the 
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study of literature begins. Weekly compositions, based largely 
upon the literature, go hand in hand with this study. In this 
course of study it may seem that literature is sacrificed to compo- 
sition. If this is true, it is only in the lower grades, and the results 
higher up, as far as writing is concerned, are well worth while. 

Other plans for separation, which seem to me only partly suc- 
cessful, provide for separation when some special task is on hand. 
One or two schools report that when worshiping at the shrine of 
argumentation, no glimpse through 

Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 

is allowed, nor is any blast blown by Triton on his wreathed horn 
permitted to echo through the dim and dusky halls where the 
sacred rites of argumentation are being performed. 

One may grant the necessity for intense concentration on argu- 
mentation, but at the same time question whether similar undi- 
vided aim, when other composition tasks are in hand, would not 
bring better results than are now secured upon the two-three 
division. Does not the acknowledged need of an unbroken attack 
upon any phase of the subject argue stoutly for an effective sepa- 
ration ? With it in operation there would need be no extra empha- 
sis, suggesting at once extra difficulty, laid upon any topic, such as 
argumentation. Naturally, and as a matter of course, such a topic 
would get its full block of time or its semester under either of these 
schemes of separation. 

East Technical High School, Cleveland, has done away with 
the two-days' composition and three-days' literature week and 
uses the weekly division of time. Combined with this goes a 
variable division of the semester, according to the type of literature 
being used as a model. Thus two months is allotted to the short 
story. Burke's Conciliation for four weeks is the introduction to 
debating. Lyric poetry demands six or eight weeks before lyrics 
are required from the pupils. The essay for six weeks is prelimi- 
nary to the writing of long essays. 

Still another attempt to get away from the wasteful method of 
the divided week has come to my notice. In this plan the month 
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is the unit. Composition and rhetoric are worked on for one week 
and then for three weeks the "classics" are pursued. Here you 
see an honest effort to deal in a modern way with an old-fashioned 
course prescribing composition and rhetoric and "classics" for the 
English teacher. How much better to give that teacher so much 
time and so many pupils and to let teacher and pupil alone to read 
and write and speak. 

In the minds of many this question of separation revolves about 
the idea of different teachers for literature and composition. Such 
was the notion of Philadelphia, whence came to me a long question 
sheet inquiring dolefully how many pupils the composition teacher 
had; how many hours did she drudge; how many pupils did the 
literature teacher have, and how many hours did she "sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade." To decide such delicate questions with- 
out arousing jealousy and bickering is so difficult as to block any 
attempt to establish a scheme of separation. Besides, English 
teaching is now suffering from isolation in the hands of specialists. 
To create literature teachers and composition teachers in the high 
school would only serve to prolong the evil. The co-operation, 
now so badly needed, would be still more difficult to secure under 
this proposal. In the college the separate teachers for literature and 
composition may be needed, but in the high school the well-trained, 
all-round English teacher is to be preferred. Give him the spur of 
separate marks for literature and composition and of half-time for 
each subject, and the results will be forthcoming. 

To sum it all up, the separation we are speaking of demands 
a separation of the marks given the pupil for the two main activities 
— literature and composition — comprised in the term "English." 
Upon this foundation a separation of time can be effectively made, 
by weeks, or months, or semesters. Such division of time is only 
fair and just because a common-sense analysis of our task proves 
it to be needed. Moreover, the establishment of such a division 
opens the way easily for many improved methods of instruction. 
It makes possible the use of periodical literature and modern prose 
and poetry. It opens the way for wide, rapid reading for the sake 
of writing. It allows the quiet and undisturbed communion with 
an author demanded by genuine literature. It gives oral expression 
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its rightful place. It provides better facilities for needed co- 
operation with other teachers. It makes possible having compo- 
sition work become real self-expression, and allows time for the wise 
teacher to prove literature the source of joy that we know it to be. 
Finally, brethren, lay fast hold of the truth here presented. 
When you return home, seek out some way of establishing this 
effective scheme. It will do you good. You will like it. Put it 
to the proof. Try it. For at this Thanksgiving time need I 
remind you wherein lies the proof of the pudding ? 



